house in front of their chairs, while the Patriarch told
them that he wished them all to take their seats; he had
not meant to say much, but felt that certain things
needed to be said. He waited while all in the house took
their seats. The Patriarch turned to his fellow-speakers;
they, too, sat. Theodora gasped, for the sands were run-
ning swiftly. The singers had gone; soon the Patriarch
would end his talk; then Symmachus would speak; then,
if not before then, the terrible thing would be. She was
used to war; she had seen it close-to during these last
months; but she was feeling lost, helpless and unable to
act or to plan. The Patriarch was talking of the need
for Peace upon the eastern frontier, and the dire need of
Peace at home. He was one of the best speakers then
living; his words came pelting out like sand-grains in a
dust-storm, and with every arid grain the danger came
nearer, and she could do nothing but hug the green
bundle and stare and quake.

She was standing, staring in a lost way at Justinian
and the Patriarch, when she knew that the door beside
her was opening. She turned, with a gasp, to see that it
had opened wide. Nicanor stepped out from the box
into the wing. He was very silent. He cast a cold, in-
solent eye upon her, with perhaps, though this was
doubtful, some shade of contemptuous memory of the
creature who had tried to sell imitation jewellery at
Antioch. She saw him look searchingly along all that
side of the stage. All was clear enough; the choir-boys
were gone to their cakes; there was no other person on
that side, except the stage hand, if, indeed, he were a
stage hand. To her horror, Nicanor spoke.

"Who is the fellow there?" he asked.

Could it be that he did not know? Could it be that
he was not an accomplice, but one of Pappus* men?
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